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distasteful to the war party, undoubtedly influenced
them to adopt a less bellicose attitude ; at the same
time it provided them with a new weapon against
Li, since his foreign-drilled army and his fleet were
pronounced by Gordon to be powerless to save China
from humiliation. But Li, having attained his object,
kept his own counsel. The Treaty of Livadia was
reopened and fresh terms negotiated by the Marquis
Tseng at St. Petersburg, with the result that in the
end China's face was saved by Russia's restitution
of the greater part of the territory in dispute. By
the new Treaty (February 12th, 1881) the Tekkes
Valley and the Muzart Pass remained in Chinese
hands, and the fact that Russia was entitled to retain
possession of certain strategical coigns of vantage
was not emphasised by either party in the negotia-
tions. Diplomatically, China had achieved a notable
success, and Li Hung-chang emerged from the fray
with new and well-won feathers in his cap.

Nevertheless, the war party was far from being
routed, nor were its leaders by any means pleased
with the terms of the revised Treaty. For the time
being they were compelled to accept a solution which
met with the approval of Her Majesty Tzii Hsi, but
the firebrands of the following of Tso Tsung-tang
made no secret of their discontent. That doughty
warrior returned to Peking at the end of February,
1881, and lost no time in denouncing the new Treaty
at the Tsung-li Yamen in a spirit and in words very
similar to those adopted by the Boxer leaders twenty
years later. The contempt which he felt for Li Hung-
chang's adoption of Western ideas, and his policy
of conciliation, was unconcealed ; he believed im-
plicitly in the power of China's numbers to defeat